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"Apiesa Bey | The Fun in the Job 


Dp" R Mr. Editor,’’ wrote a somewhat irritated father not long 
ago. ‘‘I have two boys in my family. Every time The Ameri- 
can Boy arrives there’s a free-for-all fight. Each boy wants it first. 
Enclosed is my check for $4. Please enter the subscription of each 
ree of my boys, and maybe after this I can read my newspaper in peace.’’ 


A young man wandered into our editorial offices. He wanted to sell some bonds to our 
managing editor, who at that time was Mr. Walter P. McGuire. MeGuire didn’t want to 
buy any bonds, and to tell the truth the young man wasn’t a very good salesman. But he 
was exceedingly pleasant, and presently the conversation shifted to the subject of boys. 

At once the young man brightened. It was very evident that he preferred boys to 
bonds. He mentioned that he liked to tell stories to boys. 

‘*Stories out of a book,’’ MeGuire inquired, ‘‘or original stories?’’ 

‘*Original stories,’’ replied the young man. 

‘*Write one of them,’’ MeGuire suggested, ‘‘and let me see it.’’ 

The young man agreed, and drifted out. MeGuire forgot him. 

In a few days he returned. In his hand was a fat manuscript, a story written in long- 
hand on what appeared to be soiled wrapping paper. 

In a busy magazine office longhand is anathema, and this wasn’t very good longhand. 
But MeGuire took the story, and promised to read it. 

What he found amazed him. The story was entitled ‘‘The Man Who Went Down.’’ 
It told of the adventures of a certain Douglas Renfrew, of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. It was structurally bad—the author was weak on his short story technique—but 
the writing was superb. 

Such was our first meeting with Laurie York Erskine. Since then he has sold dozens 
of stories to The American Boy—we are publishing a series of his shorts at the present 
time. He has completed nine novels, and he is one of the most promising of the country’s 
younger writers. 


A man sat at his desk, writing to his nephew. I am giving you a three-year subscrip- 
tion to The American Boy (he wrote). You will find the magazine entertaining, and you 
will get a whole lot more out of it than entertainment. I want you to become well ac- 
quainted with it. 

The man was Brand Whitlock, America’s famous ambassador to Belgium during the 
World War. And his nephew still reads The American Boy. 


In these three random incidents are bound up all the romance and fun and solid sat- 
isfaction that comes from editing The American Boy. There is the fierce, whole-souled 
enthusiasm of our readers. There is the thrill of finding new authors, of introducing them 
to their public, of helping them develop. And lastly, there is the very fine friendship that 
grows up between editor and adult, and the joining hands in the effort to give a rising gen- 
eration a clean, clear appreciation of worthwhile writing. 

We on the staff agree with Emerson that ‘‘the greatest business in the world, in scope, 
in extent, and in importance, is the making of men.’’ 

FRIFFITH OGDEN ELLIs. 
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His Majesty, Skeeter Bennet! 


A Behind-the-Scenes Picture of the Largest Junior Magazine in the World 
By GEORGE F. PIERROT 


Managing Editor, The American Boy Magazine 


HEN you say ‘‘American Boy’’ to a person 

unacquainted with our magazine, he usually 

thinks of rosy-cheeked youngsters, of veloci- 
pedes, and perhaps of nurses reading aloud to breath- 
less children of the romper age. 

As a matter of fact, while the average reader of 
The American Boy undoubtedly has rosy cheeks, he 
remembers velocipedes no more than very dimly, and 
he has no interest whatever in a nurse unless per- 
chance she be young and pretty. 

Widespread investigation has given us an exact 
picture of our average reader. His name—we feel we 
know him so well that we have named him—is Skeeter 
Bennet. Skeeter is 1514 years old; he is a sophomore 
in high school; he is five feet four inches tall; he 
weighs 114 pounds. He shaves, probably owns din- 
ner clothes, drives the family ear, lifts his voice 
authoritatively in the family councils, influences to a 
major extent the family purchases. Likely he has a 
girl, or maybe several girls, for whom he buys candy 
and flowers. His motto (which he has borrowed from 
national advertising) is, ‘‘Eventually, Why Not 
Now?’’ Skeeter Bennet realizes that in a few short 
years he is destined to run the country, and so far as 
he is concerned, the sooner the better! 

There are 360,000 Skeeter Bennets in the United 
States, and some more living abroad. Keep in mind, 
then, that The American Boy is in no sense a ‘‘little 
kid’’ magazine. It is edited for older boys, boys of 
high school age. Indeed, five per cent of our cireula- 
tion is of college age, and this proportion grows 
steadily. 

Before I discuss our editorial policies, I should like 


to say a few words about two vital departments of the 
magazine publishing business that are not very fully 
understood—cireulation and advertising. 

In cireulation lies one of the severest obstacles that 
a junior magazine must face—in addition to the 
normal turnover of reading audience that an adult 
magazine must meet, we also must make plans to re 
place completely our subscription list every 31% 
years, simply because Skeeter Bennet has the deplor 
able habit of growing up! Our present circulation, 
including that of The Youth’s Companion, which we 
purchased last July, is 360,000, net paid. These are 
almost entirely boys; we are making no attempt to 
hold the girl and adult cireulation of the Companion. 

Advertising pays most of the costs of our magazine. 
The revenue from subseribers and news stand pur 
ehasers takes care of only about one-third of our 
month-to-month expenses. Fortunately, we are able 
to command a very substantial rate—it runs from 
$2,000 to $3,500 a page. This is higher, on the basis 
of circulation, than for example the Saturday Ew 
ning Post gets—we command it because we have but 
one kind of reader. A manufacturer of footballs, for 
instanee, knows that every one of our subseribers is a 
prospective customer; if our reading audience were 
partly adult, or partly girl, he would be less willing to 
pay such a high price. 

I believe The American Boy is the only magazine in 
the junior field that is completely self-supporting 
that depends for its existence neither upon affiliation 
with an organization nor upon subsidy. It was found 
ed in November, 1899. Griffith Ogden Ellis, its pres 
ent editor and publisher, helped to launch it. The 
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editorial policy, he announced at that time, should be 
founded on the facet that a boy’s mentality is entitled 
to respect; this principle still governs, and is largely 
responsible for The American Boy’s success. 


M! IST of you have had the experience, perhaps at 
Christmas-time, of having to buy books for a 
half-dozen people. They are people you know inti- 
mately, yet I’ll wager you did your purchasing with a 
great deal of misgiving. Picking reading matter for 
another person is a risky job. 

If you were editing The American Boy, you’d have 
to do just that, and do it wholesale. You’d find your- 
self in possession of 360,000 names and addresses of 
boys. These boys have paid you fees—they expect in 
return a designated number of copies of a magazine 
You have 
never met any of these boys; you know nothing of 
their individual likes and dislikes. 


that you have agreed to prepare for them. 


You do know their 
average age, and the facts I have already told you. 
You must buy, each month, about 75,000 words of 
reading matter. This reading matter must not only 
interest one boy, or ten boys, or a hundred boys—it 
must interest all your readers, so that they will feel 
they ve had their money’s worth, and will want to re- 
new their subscriptions. The manuscripts, moreover, 
must not only be well illustrated, but they must be il- 
lustrated in a manner that will appeal to all boys. 
Each issue must be a good one, for subseriptions ex- 
pire month by month, and the last impression a boy 
retains is the one that will largely determine whether 
Each issue must be rounded—must 
contain the proper proportion of humor and mystery 


he renews or not. 


and adventure and sports and information. 
Such, in general, is the task that confronts us. 


He is more 
active minded, and better informed, most educa- 


HE American boy of today is alert. 


tors seem to agree, than was his father at his age. 
The movie has accustomed him to seeing a novel un- 
fold in an hour—he demands, in his reading, plenty of 
plot complication and brisk movement. He has a 
leaping imagination—Jules Verne stories fascinate 
him, though he is quick to detect a fanciful story that 
departs too greatly from sound science. He is in- 
tensely self-conscious—he feels himself a man, and 
demands to be treated as one. Consequently, though 
our average reader is a high school sophomore, college 
stories are more popular than high school stories. A 
boy of sixteen is likely to feel immensely older than a 
boy of fifteen years and eleven months. On the other 
hand, a boy of twelve is eager to read of the exploits 
of a boy of twenty. Our most popular heroes, indeed, 
are young men in their twenties. 


QUILL 
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The older boy, strangely, is not quite willing to ad- 
mit he has much time for girls. He presses his trous- 
ers to a razor sharpness, buys the reddest necktie in 
town, and polishes his shoes until they shine like glass, 
but he is likely to deny that the trim young lady who 
lives around the corner has anything to do with all 
this splendor. So we humor him, and girls play only 
minor parts in American Boy stories. 

If a Curtiss Hawk 
uses a Curtiss water-cooled motor, an illustrator had 


The older boy has knowledge. 


If he doesn’t, we have to 
We want to be 
accurate, but even if we didn’t want to we’d have to 
be. 


better put that kind on it. 
answer dozens of letters of protest. 


It is true that 
he can’t tell us in ad- 
vance what he wants us to print—but he knows very 


The older boy has positive opinions. 





his thinking isn’t synthetic 


definitely, after he has read a thing, whether or not it 


pleases him. And he says so, in unmistakable 


English. 


NE of the delights of working for boys is their 

utter frankness. A former managing editor of 
The American Boy, who is now a famous novelist, con- 
tinues to be one of our most popular writers. Re- 
cently he did us a Memorial Day short story, which 
was rather stronger in patriotism than in what we call 
story quality. We published it, and the letters be- 
gan to come in. All the years of popularity that this 
competent writer had enjoyed didn’t save him; the 
Memorial Day story was punk and our readers didn’t 
propose to let us forget it. 
wrathfully who was 
bought it! 


One boy even inquired 
the ‘‘dumbbell editor’’ who 

Our boys make no pretenses at being highbrows. 
They don’t care what we on the staff think of their 
intellects. With adults it’s different. If you concoct 
the right sort of blurb, or advance announcement, you 
can bluff eight adults out of ten into saying they like 
a story, whether they do or not. Just give them the 
idea that the story is really Art, that it will appeal 
especially to the Truly Intellectual, and you can make 
them like it. The success of a book like Thornton 
Wilder’s The Bridge of San Luis Rey proves this. It 
is an excellent job, and it deserved an excellent sale. 
Yet it is essentially intellectual in its appeal—its 
chief strength is its style—and I venture to say that 
ten bought it to one who really appreciated it. The 


other nine wanted to be in the swim; hence they 
struggled through it, and then sang its praises to the 

A boy, however, is a different sort of 
If we say a story is good, he’ll meet us half 
But you can’t 


sky. 
animal. 
way, and assume it is until he reads it. 
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kid him. If it isn’t up to his expectations, you’ll 


hear from him, quick. 


Such an audience is a continual inspiration. And days. But a serial in The American Boy 


a challenge. 


At present, airplane 


this enthusiasm to so recent 
Lindbergh’s flight, but we 
aviation to be boys’ principal interest for 


the last six years. Detece- 
tive stories come a close 
second to aviation. Then 
sports and adventure. Mys- 
tery and humor are the 
most popular individual 
elements in boys’ fiction. 
The general publie is in- 
clined to think of an editor 
as a languid gentleman 
who sits in a swivel chair 
and picks, from a constant 
stream of manuscripts, a 
few of the best ones. Good 
editing is far more than 
that. It isn’t defensive; it 
calls for constant initiative. 
It is essentially creative. 
The editor is, if you please, 
a highly skilled broker, who 
must bring author and 
reader together on a mutu- 
ally satisfactory ground. 
An editor must study his 
public constantly, and he 
must make his writers un- 
derstand that public. He 
cannot expect the writer to 
hit the bull’s-eye without 
his help. We receive, at 
The American Boy, about 
8,000 manuscripts a year. 
Of these, less than one per 
cent are usable. About 80 
per cent of our manu- 
scripts must be planned in 
advance with the author— 
many of the plot ideas orig- 
inate in our editorial of- 


fices. 


We know, in England, a man who is an excellent 
writer. He has a flair for the weird and mysterious. 
He is widely traveled. But 
slowly. He requires, to achieve his effects, a large 
canvas—the serial is his medium, 


event as 
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successful in book form, for books are read in two or 


three sittings, and probably within a period of ten 


must be 


read in four installments, each four weeks apart—un- 


found 














His Own Story 


Griffith Ogden Ellis, editor of The American 
Boy, has never sought publicity. He has avoid- 
ed it. So it was an unusual thing when, in Feb- 
ruary of this year, Mr. Ellis’ autobiography ap- 
peared in his own magazine, as a _ thumb-nail 
sketch in the “‘Morning Mail’’ department. The 
account below is condensed from this self-por- 
trait. 

He was born in Urbana, Ohio. His father was 
a Welshman, and his mother was from an old 
Vriginia family. In high school he sniffed print- 
er’s ink as school news reporter for the Dai/y 
Citizen, and from then on his liking for journal- 
ism fought it out with his ambition to become a 
lawyer. 

After three years at Urbana University, where 
he earned part of his expenses by tutoring in 
Latin and Greek and almost became a professor, 
he took a job on the Evening Herald. In three 
months he was managing editor! He resigned to 
take a government job at Washington while 
studying law, resigned again to come to Detroit 
to work for the Collector Publishing Company, 
and never resigned again. Combining his work 
with studies at Ann Arbor, he was graduated 
from the University of Michigan law school a 
year later. 

He never practiced law because he became as- 
sociate editor of legal publications for the com- 
pany instead. Holding this job, he bought 
stock in the company. Then came 1899, and 
William Griffith Sprague, son of the president, 
was quarantined because of sickness in the home. 
He wanted something to read—something written 
especially for boys. 

“There was no magazine then,”’ says Mr. Ellis, 
“written exclusively for boys. In fact many 
people considered it wrong to give a boy the 
kind of reading he’d naturally enjoy. So, when 
we started The American Boy, we broke away 
from existing ideas. We made up our minds that 
the new magazine would be attractive, interesting, 
non-preachy, and that it wouldn’t be ‘written 
down.’ By the fourth year, the circulation had 
increased to something like 50,000.” 

Mr. Ellis became editor-in-chief in 1908. He 
is vice-president of one bank in Detroit and di- 
rector of two others, a trustee of the Detroit 
Museum of Art and the Cranbrook School for 
Boys, and until recently was a member of the 
Detroit Street. Railways Commission, a body he 
served at one time as chairman. 








his stories move very 


lead all less the action is reasonably brisk an_ in- 
others in popularity. Many would ascribe stallment won’t build suspense, and with- 
out suspense the story cannot sustain read- 
er interest from month to month. 

We called our staff together, gathered 


around a dinner table at 
Pierre’s, a French restau- 
rant in Detroit, and com- 
pletely plotted a story for 
our English friend. We 
made the setting China, 
London, and North Eng- 
land, locales with which 
he was thoroughly famil- 
iar. We made the leading 
characters an English sea 
captain and an English 
hoy, types he could handle 
with ease. We divided the 
skeleton story into four in 
stallments, seeing to it that 
each had plenty of plot, 
and a twist at its end that 
would whet boys’ interest. 
We supplied all the major 
incidents and scenes. 

The story, recently pub 
lished in The American 
Boy under the title ‘‘The 
Whispering Joss,’’ was im 
mensely popular. 


HIS is what I mean by 
creative editing. An 
other example of it: 
Lindbergh’s flight to 
Paris was in every way an 
ideal story for boys. We 
wanted to give it adequate 
attention in The American 
Boy. But we work ten 
weeks in advance of publi 
cation; by the time our 
story could appear in print 
the newspapers would have 


covered every phase of the famous journey. And of 
course we don’t publish stale material. 

We sent Thomson Burtis, one of the leading writers 
of aviation fiction in this country, to California to in- 


rather than the terview Lindbergh’s friends, and the makers of his 
short story. Now, a slow moving story may be quite plane. Mr. Burtis did a thorough job of saturating 
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himself with Lindbergh color. Then we asked him to 
tell Lindbergh’s story in fiction form—to start it with 
the hero’s conceiving the idea of making the flight, to 
follow him through the finaneing and building of the 
ship, and the planning of the trip. Most of the space, 
we directed, should be given to the flight itself—that 
marvelous flight through hail and fog and darkness— 
and the story should end with the famous telegram of 
congratulation from Ambassador Herrick to Mrs. 
Lindbergh. 

The result was The Boy in the Silver Ship, a most 
distinetive and worthwhile story. With five years of 
brilliant flying experience to give inspiration to his 
typewriter, Mr. Burtis turned out a manuscript that 
gave all the facts in accurate detail. More important, 
breathing vividness that I 


he gave them a living, 


found in no other account of the trip. The story ap- 
peared later between cloth covers; we still receive en- 
thusiastic comment about it. 

We have just finished publishing, in serial form, 
Robert W. Chambers’ great novel Cardigan. By many 
eritics Cardigan is America’s 
It was originally written 
for adults, and brought out in 1901. Last year, with 
the book out of print and hence unavailable to the 


considered greatest 


Revolutionary War story. 


present generation, we conceived the idea of publish- 
We bought from Robert 
to shorten it, 


ing a boys’ version of it. 
Chambers the right and indeed to do 
anything else with it that would serve to commend it 
to boys. 

The editing was a monumental job. The story is 
terrifically long, and it was necessary for us to cut it 
virtually in two—to take out approximately 85,000 
This drastic operation in turn required some 
tinkering with the plot, and a great deal of original 
writing on the part of one of our own editors. Such 
writing, of course, had to be in exact imitation of Mr. 
Chambers’ style; for a reader to be able to recognize 
a single patched place would be considered in our of- 
fice a minor disgrace. Esea G. Rodger, our fiction 
editor, did the job for us, and did it splendidly. 

As a result of this idea of ours a great book has 
been saved; moreover, a new boys’ classic has been 
created, and one that will live. The story will be out 
in book form this year, thus perpetuating the version 
that The American Boy prepared and published. As 
a piece of creative editing, we are especially proud of 


words. 


the news boys’ Cardigan. 


TILL another phase of creative editing has to do 
with discovery and development of new writers. 
The American Boy is doing its share of this sort of 
pioneering. Most beginning writers have the idea 
that one achieves publication in mysterious ways, that 
unless you have a pull with the editor your chances 
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are extremely slim. This is dead wrong. The mar- 
ket for good material—indeed, for mediocre material 
too—is wider today than it ever has been. I suspect 
it is true that even editors who receive manuscripts by 
the tens of thousands are actually proud of no more 
than fifteen per cent of what they publish—the rest 
they are eager to improve, and would replace if they 
could. A magazine like the Saturday Evening Post 
sees enough manuscripts in a year to fill its fifty-two 
issues a thousand times, yet it maintains a scouting 
department, and actually goes in vigorous search of 
new writers and material. 

It is of course true that only a very small percent- 
age of the manuscripts that arrive in the morning 
mail ever reach the editor’s desk. But this doesn’t 
mean that the others have been slighted in any way. 
The first reader, who discards at least four-fifths of all 
that are placed on his desk, is instructed to stick to a 
story until it disqualifies itself. I don’t say that he 
reads every word of every manuscript—the late Ed- 
ward Bok once said that you don’t have to eat all of 
a rotten egg to know that it is rotten—but I do say 
that in our office a story is assumed to be purchasable 
until it proves itself otherwise. Indeed, the job of the 
first reader is to find as many usable stories as pos- 
sible; he knows this, and in his eagerness to uncover 
new talent he not only will pass along a lot of manu- 
scripts, but he’ll stand up on his hind legs and fight 
for them. I once did first reading myself, and I 
found the morning pile of manuscripts a rare adven- 
ture, with all the excitement and thrill of a treasure 
hunt. 

Yet beginning writers cling to the belief that they 
probably won’t get a square deal. They’re so sensi- 
tive on the subject that while we make it a rule to ac- 
cept and pay for stories within four days of the time 
they reach us (we are the fastest paying magazine, 
month in and month out, that I’ve ever heard ot ), we 
actually hold rejected manuscripts a full week, simply 
because prompter service makes the tyro feel that his 
story hasn’t been read. New writers sometimes lay 
little traps for editors. They will turn page 5 upside 
down, or put page 10 where page 7 ought to be. Then, 
if the manuscript comes back exactly as they sent it, 
they complain bitterly to all the authors’ magazines. 
It never occurs to this type of person that the first 
few pages might have been so badly written as to dis- 
qualify the manuscript. Last summer one 
pasted the tops of pages 31, 32, and 33 together, so 
firmly that it would have been necessary to tear his 
manuscript to get them apart. The first reader—it 


writer 


being a hot day, hard on the disposition—took his 
scissors and cut a V-notch large enough to remove the 


So I know of one writer, at least, who ought 
(Continued on page 14) 


paste. 





























Manless City Rooms? Never! 


Women Won’t Crowd Out the Newspaper Boys, Texas Editors Vociferously Agree 
By WALTER R. HUMPHREY 


OW far will woman go in the newspaper pro- 
fession ? 
Never 


has it been answered satisfactorily because, of course, 


The question has often been asked. 


nobody knows. 

Not long ago, a newspaper publisher in Texas was 
talking shop with some journalistic acquaintances 
and remarked that it was his opinion that in 15 years 
women will hold all of the important jobs in the edi- 
torial rooms. 

In other words, he suggested a death knell for the 
male editors. He didn’t offer any further remarks to 
cover the reporters, possibly feeling that women never 
will be able to command even a majority of the street 
jobs. But he stuck to his guns on the contention that 
the desk is destined to be ‘‘manned’’ by the women. 

Interested in the possibilities of the discussion, Miss 
Helen Z. Wortman, head of the department of jour- 
nalism at Baylor College for Women, sent the state- 
ment around to a few newspaper men in Texas for 
their reaction. 

And they reacted! The verdict doesn’t even give 
woman a chanee. 

Marcellus E. Foster, editor of the Houston Press, 
is plain in his statement: ‘‘I do not agree with the 
opinion of vour newspaper friend. I am quite sure 
that women will be recognized for their ability 
whether in the newspaper profession or in some other 
line of work, but this doesn’t mean that men will be 
shoved aside. In fact, there are many positions in 
the newspaper field which must be held by men ex- 
clusively, in my opinion. 

‘I also think,’’ he continues, ‘‘that the editorial 
views will continue to be expressed by the male mind, 
although I admit there are many women in this world 
who express themselves just as forcefully as any man 
on earth. 

‘*T do believe that women will be given more and 
more opportunity in the newspaper field. There are 
some newspapers in New York that refuse to employ 
any woman reporter. That ban will be lifted as the 
years go by. 

‘It is the day of equal rights, but that is about all 
you women should or may expect.’’ 

Replies Judd Mortimer Lewis, of the Houston Post- 
Dispatch : 


And equally as brisk and definite is the statement 


‘‘They won’t.’’ 


ot Ted Dealey, feature editor of the Dallas Morning 
News, who says ‘‘the statement is ridiculous.’’ 

‘So long as women are our home builders and fall 
in love,’’ says Oswin K. King, news editor of the 
Dallas Journal, ‘‘and the majority of them prefer the 
natural existence intended for the fairer sex, just so 
long will men have to edit our newspapers. 

‘From experience as an editor extending over 
twenty years, I find that the thrill of newspaper work 
dies off after a girl has worked at it for a few vears. 
She then turns to feature writing or trying to sell 
varns to magazines. One out of twenty, I would say, 
makes such a success as to turn aside from marriage 
and domestie duties. 

**It is not natural for women to have a viewpoint 
covering politics, crime, and sports—the three major 
subjects composing ‘news interest.” They cannot be 
come as hardboiled as men—which is a great thing in 
my mind—and assume the role of dividing the good 
from the slime or vice versa. 

‘*Women excel in certain kinds of feature writing. 
In my opinion they are more observing than men (a 
fine thing for a writer), but their disposition by na 
ture and their general aspect on life forbids them 


from ever assuming the hard grind of editing.’’ 


A W. GRANT, managing editor of the San An 

* tonio Express, declares that he has ‘‘refused 
for 25 vears to consider the question of sex as a basis 
for judging newspaper work, but the fact remains that 
there are many places in a newspaper where women 
workers do not seem to have fitted in. I do not recall 
any who are telegraph editors, make-up editors, or 
copy-readers. ”’ 

In his opinion, there was a greater possibility of 
this condition 15 years ago than now. Then, Grant 
points out, between war and the more lucrative places 
in advertising and publicity, the editorial rooms were 
drained of many of their capable and more experi 
enced men. 

J. J. Taylor, of the Dallas News, was ‘‘alarmed’’ by 
the question because he hopes ‘‘to occupy one of those 
big places himself in 1945.’’ 

‘*Really,’’ he goes on, ‘‘I doubt if the men will sur 
render as easily as your friend supposes. 

‘*When it comes to holding fast to good things, men 


are more tenacious than you would guess from the 
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way they give up good habits. The big job-holders 
are masculine at present, and you may quote me as 
saying they won’t surrender without a tussle. 

‘*Man being stronger than woman, and desperate 
when his pie and pudding are about to be snatched 
from him along with his bread and butter, I expect 
him to resist all efforts to make him give his editorial 
seat to the lady. If I had a ‘broidered cushion and 
wouldn’t think of my 


chivalry to wreck my ease. But it is possible I am 


a swivel chair’ | allowing 
tougher than most.’’ 

It looks as though the copy pencil will be held by 
the masculine hand for a good while yet. 


Grid Banquet Clears Athletic Air at 
Minnesota 

After three months of contact with athletic officials 
and football players at the University of Minnesota, 
Athletic Director Herbert O. Crisler, former assistant 
to Alonzo A. Stagg at who Dr. 
Clarence A. Spears, has convinced everyone that he 
will do. Sentiment 
that time. 

The Minnesota chapter of Sigma Delta Chi likes to 
pride itself for being the instrument that made this 
change possible. 


Chicago, succeeded 


has about faced completely in 


Acceptance of Crisler dates from 
the night of the annual Gridiron Banquet, held Feb- 
ruary 12. 

In late January the Senate Committee on Intercol- 
legiate Athletics announced the appointment. Imme- 
diately there was a storm of protest. Sports editors 
questioned the wisdom of the selection, claiming to 
voice the opinion of the majority of alumni. More, 
they expressed open disapproval of the methods used 
by the committee in naming the coach, holding that a 
number of applicants had not been given adequate 
consideration. On February 10, Arnold Oss and Rus- 
sell B. Rathbun, alumni representatives on the com- 
mittee, resigned ; both claimed they had not been con- 
sulted. The climax came when Crisler balked, inti- 
mating that he would not come to Minnesota unless he 
was sure of united support. 

Up to this time, Chancellor Lotus D. Coffman had 
not planned on being present at the banquet, but now 
he announced he would attend. Apparently he felt 
that the situation demanded his appearance before 
350 prominent citizens, representative students, and 
alumni. With him came J. C. Lawrence, his assistant, 
and E. B. Pierce, chairman of the Senate Committee. 

The question came up, and though ‘‘reporters are 
not present’’ at Gridiron Banquets, it may be said 
that speakers for both sides argued the question fully 
and freely. At the end of the discussion, the guests 
showed their approval of the frankness of the admin- 
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istration by unanimously voting their support to the 
new coach. Crisler was informed of the vote by long 
distance telephone that evening. 

Newspapers next day quoted Chancellor Coffman’s 
opinion that the change in attitude would bring Cris- 
ler’s early acceptance, though two days before he had 
declared that the prevailing opposition had made it 
virtually certain Crisler would refuse the post. One 
St. Paul paper said outright that the banquet had 
done more than any other one thing to clear the air. 
A Minneapolis paper commented editorially on the 
effect of the banquet. 

When Crisler’s acceptance arrived the next day it 
was hailed with acclamation. The Gridiron Banquet 
had proved again that discussion of controversial sub- 
jects serves to clear up misunderstandings rather than 
to create new antagonisms.—Irving Greene. 





FRATERNITY HONORS EIGHTY-NINE 

Eighty-nine students in 31 colleges and universities 
have been awarded the Sigma Delta Chi Scholarship 
Award for 1930. The Award, granted for outstand- 
ing scholarship in journalism, earries with it the 
privilege of wearing the Scholarship Key. Those 
honored, as announced by Past President Roy L. 
French, are: 


De Pauw University—Robert Ryker; University of Florida— 
William F. Bird; University of North Dakota—Osear I. But 
tedahl; Baylor University—Richard Wall; Iowa State Col- 
lege—Marvin Sandstrom; University of Oklahoma—Helen M. 
Armstrong, Leora B. Austin; Stanford University—Merel F. 
Emry, Hubert K. Gagos; University of Texas—Fred Mont- 
gomery, Mary E. Miller; University of Kentucky—Laurence 
Shropshire, Sara Elvove, Richard Brewer; Kansas State Col- 
lege—Gladys M. Schafer, John C. Watson, Vera L. Crawford; 
University of Oregon—Wilford H. Brown, Cecil Snyder, Mary 
Klemm; University of Colorado—Robert L. McClintock, James 
C. Stratton, Eugene E. Putnam; University of Kansas— 
Maurine Clevenger, Paula Cost, William A. Daugherty, Cath- 
erine Hannen; University of Wisconsin—Katherine E. Mitchell, 
Frank L. Brunckhorst, Arthur N. Soronen, Blanche E. Patter- 
son, Jean E. Polk; University of Missouri—Maxine F. Wilson, 
Edwin A. Hough, Glenn J. Degner, Elsie M. Wright, Virginia 
M. How, Lona A. Gilbert, William W. Copeland, Florence I. 
Halverson, Aileen M. Milligan, 8. M. Swedlund, Oscar Kahan, 
Sue E. Wass, James C. Kirkpatrick; University of Georgia— 
Wylly F. St. John; Butler University—Joseph Thomas; Wash- 
ington and Lee University—Virgil C. Jones; University of 
South Dakota—Willard Robbins; Louisiana State University— 
Margaret Stephenson; Syracuse University—Sylvia Olson, Wil- 
liam Reddy; University of Washington—Blanche Gordon, 
Rene A. Beam; University of Indiana—Fern G. McComb, 
James E. Dodd; Northwestern University—Virginia K. Huss, 
John V. Dodge; University of Minnesota—Kathryn Gorman, 
Leone Kehoe, Ray Mithun; Marquette University—Evelyn 
Hirsch, Marcella Salb, Evelyn Exceen; University of Illinois— 
Charles R. Frederick, George F. Taubeneck, Gertrude F. Stan- 
ton, Helen F. Spaulding; Ohio State University—-A. Kenneth 
Miller, Miles A. Smith, Seth W. Mattingly, Marion L. Voges; 
University of Nebraska—Audrey N. Musick, Moselle Kleeman, 
Elmer M. Skov, Eugene 8. Robb; University of Michigan— 
Roger Morrissey, Virginia Schoof, Cleland Wyllie, Robert 

















Sibar, Lawrence W. Prakken; Columbia University—Bernhard 
H. Cahn, Elisabeth Kuck, George W. Post, Andre Sennwald, 
Adrian Weinberg, David Davidson, Evelyn Aiderblum, A. H. 
Cunningham. 




















Nevermore---I Hope! 


This Reporter Would Just as Soon Not Be the Leading Character 


MONG the myriad duties in- 
cluded under the glamourous 
title of ‘‘city editor’’ of the 
Yankton (S. D.) Press and Dakotan 
is a daily, or twice-daily, visit to po- 
lice headquarters, the sheriff’s office, 
and police court. Usually this pil- 


grimage brings some results in the 


form of news: in three months I have 


The Quill presents herewith the 
second of a series of newspaper 
men’s personal experiences. From 
them readers may gather that the 
best journalistic principles some- 
times suffer when they come up 
against the everyday, bread-and- 
butter, commonplace job of putting 
out a newspaper. But the lapses 
are usually temporary, as the gen- 
eral title of the series, “I Wouldn't 
Do It Again,” indicates. The 
author of this confession, John H. 
Stilwill, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California. 


in the Little Drama He Reports 
By JOHN H. STILWILL 


I was aware that the police chief was 
lecturing me on publie safety; hazily 
I understood that the fire chief was 
saying something about the cost and 
What else hap- 


I can only re 


fragility of fire hose. 
pened I don’t know 
member regaining my senses suddenly 
with the cold realization that sentence 


was about to be passed. 











gathered stories ranging from drunken-college-boys- 
arrested-sent-home-to-father tales down to a might- 
have-been good yarn, a farcical assault case that turn- 
ed out to be only a high school boy’s joke. 

My part in all these petty dramas was always the 
same, that of recorder of the facts for the press. I 
was the anonymous reporter, the looker-on, the by- 
stander, the observer. In short, I was what newspa- 


per men must be. Our modern eight point ballads 
concern the butcher, the baker, the candle-stick maker, 
but never the news writer, just as the sagas of old con- 
cerned heroes, warriors, and fighting-men but never 
the bard. My stickfuls told of this one and that one, 
but they were silent about myself. Not in the faintest 
sense were they autobiographieal. 

One day there was a fire. Rushing to the scene in 
my Model A, I came to an impasse. On my right was 
a fire hose ; dashing toward me on my left was a chem- 
ical truck. In my excitement to get the story before 
had within the 


boundaries of that sacred invisible line that bars all 


the presses began rolling, | gotten 
motor vehicles from too close propinquity to a fire! 
Of course it had to happen that just then a cop- 


sometimes I think cops are great people and then 


again I don’t know—hove alongside. I heard him 
ceroon that familiar ditty, in that familiar tone—you 
know, ‘‘Pull over to the ecurb.’’ He crooned other 


ditties thereafter, I talked as eloquently as I could un- 
der the circumstances, and he let me get the story and 
3ut the best 
argument I could put up didn’t get me out of re- 


write it before I reported to the station. 


porting. 

So at the station I appeared before the justice of the 
peace, the chief of police, the fire chief, and what have 
you in precisely the same predicament in which I had 
seen others so many times. 
a healthy fine (with room rent coming due!) or, even 
worse, a free room without bath for a few days. Dimly 


I had haunting visions of 


They called it justice! And they sentenced me to 
write a story, and make certain that it was printed, 
telling about my arrest and conviction! Someone 
even made a remark about poetic justice ! 

Well, I wrote the yarn and it was published the fol 
lowing day on the front page of the Press and Dako 
fan (my pal, the editor, fixed that). I lightened the 
sentence by leaving out my own name, which isn’t ex 
actly good journalism as I learned it at college, but a 
reporter must have some protection ! 

Net result: One reformed newspaper man. L’ll 
never invade a fire area again, and generally I'll obey 
all regulations, rules, ordinances, laws, and statutes. 
In my cases at least, quick detection of my offense, 
speedy arrest, early trial, and a prompt sentence have 
had their effect. 


I may have had that I’d like to be one of the actors 


I have definitely given up any idea 
rather than a spectator—in the world of crime, any 
how. It’s much pleasanter to stand by and watch. 
One of the things they told us in our news-writing 
courses at college was to keep ourselves out of our 
stories. The public, we were informed, wants to know 
what the news is, and it wants its news in the briefest 
possible form consistent with clarity. Readers are 
bored to death at the doings of reporters who are al 
ways being evaded by the principals in prominent 
divorees or shown the door by persons involved in the 
latest scandal. So—decided|s 


society against my) 


will—I’ve kicked over a whole bucketful of journalism 
tenets at the order of the court. 

Sut, I’m cured. I'll neither get myself in such a 
fix (if I ean help it) nor be guilty of bad journalism 
to get out of it (if I can help it I’m through in 
jecting my personality into news stories—this auto 
biographical stuff is the bunk. From now on its just 
one of those things I won’t be guilty of. I’ve done it 


onee, but I wouldn’t do it again. 











Double Action Service 


“To Interpret America to the Immigrant and the Immigrant to America” 


By THOMAS L. COTTON 


Chief of the Division of Foreign Language Organizations 
Foreign Language Information Service 


LTHOUGH this is our fifteenth annual din- 
ner,’’ announced the toastmistress of a Polish 
women’s organization, ‘‘it is the first time we 

have had an American attend one of our banquets and 
address us.’’ 

Exelamation point! 

The American speaker was from the Foreign 
Language Information Service, 222 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

‘Why is it,’’ he 
speak, ‘‘that when you just sang ‘The Star Spangled 
But when 


the Polish anthem was sung, a good many of you 


questioned, when called on to 
Banner’ I could hear nearly every word? 


didn’t even move your lips.”’ 

Exclamation point number two! 

Long explanations followed, and with them state- 
ments of determination to meet this challenge to their 
loyal appreciation of their heritage as Poles before 
another annual dinner. 

The speaker was at that dinner because it is the 
business of the Foreign Language Information Serv- 
ice, or ‘‘F. L. I. S.,’’ to keep in close touch with the 
life that goes on in immigrant groups in order better 
Just now 
these problems have to do with adult education, the 


to help them in problems of adjustment. 


confliet between foreign born parents and their Amer- 
ican born children, closer contacts with American life, 
and the preservation in American civilization of the 
cultural contributions that 
have brought with them. F. L. I. 
problems not only through the organizations estab- 


significant immigrants 


S. works at these 


lished in this country by many of the language 
groups; the Service also interprets America to the 
foreign born people by sending to the foreign lan- 
guage newspapers weekly releases about American life 
More, it 
gives to Americans a greater appreciation of life in 
the various groups through two publications, The In- 
terpreter and Fraternity. 


and institutions in 17 different languages. 


The latter also serves as a 
meeting place for officials of both native and foreign 
language organizations. 

The news releases to the foreign language news- 
papers tell how to buy a home, how to keep the baby 
American 


well physically and emotionally, how 
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schools are run, how the government functions, and 
how people can have a part in it. Through corre- 
spondence and personal contacts, problems of foreign 
born people become part of the daily work at F. L. 
I. S. headquarters. Solutions of problems that have 
general applications are released to the foreign lan- 
guage press periodically, thus helping readers find 
the steps in their adjustment process. During the 
last decade literally miles of columns of F. L. I. S. 
material has been reprinted in different languages, 
virtually constituting an eneyelopaedia of American 
life. 

Perhaps some students of journalism will be sur- 
prised to learn that this country is dotted with 1,150 
dailies, weeklies, monthlies, printed in 38 languages 
other than English. Some are struggling sheets, al- 
most continuously with the wolf at the door. Others 
are regular metropolitan dailies—cigarette advertise- 
ments and all. A conservative estimate sets the num- 
ber of readers at 8,000,000. A considerable portion 
of them will never read any other sort of American 
newspaper, for they will not for one reason or another 
learn English well enough to enjoy reading it. 


_ grasp the life urge in these publications—the 
factional rows, the activities reported, and the 
local eolor—one must look at another net woven across 
this country by our immigrant peoples. They have es- 
tablished not less than 300 organizations of national 
scope, having in turn some 40,000 local lodges or 
branches and more than 3,000,000 members. 
hundred of the 


Over a 
foreign language publications are 
organs of these fraternal, cultural, educational, and 
religious societies. 

The second generation are coming on, and to catch 
their interest English pages or columns are now ap- 
pearing in these organs. In fact, some organizations 
are publishing complete magazines written and edited 
for children. Some of them are artistically illus- 
trated folk tales in English or in the mother tongue 
of the group. Down their columns march the heroes 
of the old world, and renowned artists and thinkers 
are made into natural human persons whom children 


ean love and emulate. 
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Unless the reader hails from the East Side or the 
South Side or whatever side it is that embraces the 
foreign born population of our cities, the question 
may arise: 

“How come? Why all this galaxy of social and 
cultural life when the gates of the nation are open 
no more than a crack and when we have made sincere 
efforts at Americanization ?”’ 


HE fact of the matter is that these organizations 

and publications are monuments to the self-re- 
spect of our new Americans. Through these great 
forces immigrants have been able to look after their 
own destitute and otherwise distressed members, and 
in places where they have not yet mixed with Ameri- 
eans socially, they have made an interesting life of 
their own, a blend, a synthesis of American and Old- 
World patterns. These institutions, in serving a 
tenth of our population, have served America and in 
countless instances served it well. An American jour- 
nalist, therefore, who knows not his ‘‘ foreigners’’ and 
how they get their news and what activities recreate 
them for the job on Monday morning, may be ignorant 
of America’s most dynamie ten per cent. But how 
many do know them? 

Does the American politician miss this trick? Not 
he! (Or she, as we now have it.) Get yourself in- 
vited to a Sons of Italy banquet, a Polish National 
Alliance dinner, or an Ahepa (Greek) picnic, and you 
will stumble over an Irish politician right away, and 
at the speakers’ table every time. If you find an 
American newspaper man 
there, he will frankly ad- 
mit that he is staying only 
for the speech of Mr. 
O'Flaherty, nothing else 
being of sufficient impor- 
tance to the general publie. 
To be sure, there are ex- 
ceptions, and sometimes 
these activities are report- 
ed adequately. 

In good reporting, two 
purposes are served. The 
first is that these people 
are impressed and pleased 
to have American recogni- 
tion. The second is that in 
the children of the immi- 
grant a desirable attitude 
is created toward the par- 
ents—and for the sake of 
America, if for no other 
reasons, these children 
should be unashamed of 
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their parents. Where there is difference in language 
and difference in background, and the usual adult- 
youth conflict, peace is all but impossible. Young 
things without a rudder are too often the result ; con- 
sequently, anything the American press can do to 
give recognition to the publications and organizations 
of the fathers and mothers will pour oil on troubled 
waters and supply staunchness of fiber for American 
social life. 

America has restricted immigration, but one-third 
of its people are either foreign born or have at least 
one foreign born parent. They are here, they have 
newspapers, organizations, and in places a life large 
ly their own. The Service takes this situation and 
studies its elements; the consolidations of .its news- 
papers, their adaptation of American journalistic 
standards, and the sort of news comment and opinion 
put forth in them. 

At the time of the national elections last year edi 
torial opinion analyzed by the Service showed the is 
sues of the campaign handled as fairly and with as 
many shades of opinion as in the native press. As a 
result of that study one can no longer say that there 
is a foreign bloe vote in America to be bought by the 
highest bidder. 

National legislation of concern to foreign born peo 
ple is studied by the Service to learn how the man in 
the street is affected when new laws are put into op- 
eration. Some laws have been entirely too severe or 
too lenient in their actual effeets, and F. L. I. S. has 
worked to correct such sit 
uations. It took a leading 
part in obtaining relief tor 
separated families, natur 
alization rights for law 
abiding aliens without en 
try records, and similar 
matters. 

Finally, to state it in 
terms now becoming com 
mon in America, the work 
of F. L. I. S. is, broadly, 
‘‘adult education,’’ that is, 
helping people to learn to 
live in a new environment, 
and utilizing every possible 
foree to create understand 
ing between the peoples of 
America. Almost every 
writer on the subject of 
American immigration has 
turned to the mass of ma- 
terial in the files at head- 
quarters for facts concern- 


(Continued on page ] 4) 
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Why The Quill Does It 

N its issue for April 12 of this year, Editor and 

Publisher wound up an editorial aimed at Lee 
Moser’s article on publicity in the April number of 
THe Quitt by asking ‘‘why a serious magazine like 
THE QuiLL, published by Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity, should be interested to 
repetitiously print the old and specious arguments 
extenuating and glorifying a practice which is obvi- 
ously at the expense of ethical journalism. ”’ 

Since Editor and Publisher asks a question that 
can’t be answered with a yes or no, it’s necessary to 
clear away some of the underbrush first. Is publicity 
a practice ‘‘obviously at the expense of ethical jour- 
nalism’’? It is—sometimes. At other times it isn’t. 
However, some journalists hold that it is always at the 
expense of ethical journalism, and since what Mr. 
Moser had to say tended to balance this warped con- 
ception by citing several actual examples that indicate 
that occasionally publicity’ may even serve ethical 
journalism, THE QuILL was willing to print it. 

Were his arguments ‘‘old and specious’’? The 
readers of THe Qui. are well able to judge the truth 
of that charge, so all THe QuILt needs to say is that it 
considered them to have a measure of novelty and 
validity. 

Did these arguments ‘‘extenuate’’ and ‘‘glorify’’? 
THe Quit doesn’t quite understand how old and 
specious arguments can accomplish that end, but if 
they did it may have been because something is to be 
said in favor of publicity. 
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Now for the ‘‘why.’’ Why did Tue Quit publish 
Mr. Moser’s article? Here’s the answer: 

THE QuILt aims to be a discussion magazine for 
journalists. Whenever possible it wants to present 
both sides of any controversial question of interest to 
its readers. It wants to present all the facts and ar- 
guments it ean gather so that its subscribers will be 
able to form their own conclusions of the rightness or 
wrongness of any assertion or denial. So, since the 
value of publicity has been sweepingly denied, and 
since the publicity man has been called everything 
from a renegade to a parasite as far as journalism is 
concerned, THE Quit let publicity men defend them- 
selves and their jobs in its columns. Mr. Moser was 
one of them. That’s all there is to it. 





On Vivisection 
EORGE ARLISS, eminent actor, objects to vivi- 
section. 

He said so in reviewing a recently published book 
that contains the letters of Disraeli to Lady Chester- 
field and Lady Bradfield. The letters, of course, were 
written in confidence, as all personal letters are. And 
Arliss questioned the good taste of their publications. 
He said: 

‘‘There are still people who feel that private letters 

particularly those passages which are liable to ex- 
pose some unsuspected frailty of character—should 
be held sacred. But we live in an age when no man 
dare to write a purely personal letter that he would 
be disturbed to meet again in the columns of the daily 
papers or the weekly illustrated magazines. Now- 
adays all tit-bits must be fed to the press. No man 
who is in any way in the publie eye writes a letter to- 
day without the consciousness in the back of his brain 
that he is writing for publication. This is an age of 
vivisection. Personally I object to vivisection.’’ 

Yet vivisection by the Egyptians at Alexandria 
gave us medical science at the expense of unfortunate 
slaves. Vivisection by newspapers and magazines has 
eured social ills at the expense of unfortunate politi- 
cians. Vivisection by book publishers with the help 
of inquisitive historians has changed opinion concern- 
ing the greatness of historical figures. 

Of course the trouble with it is that we’re likely to 
carry it too far—the press is likely to vivisect merely 
because the reading public has a morbid craving for 
vivisection and not because society will benefit from it. 
A press that has profited from vivisection is likely to 
go around looking for somebody to vivisect. 

It’s the old question of privacy. Exposure is de- 
fensible except when it’s pointless and needless. After 


all, a man has a certain right to his own innards pro- 
viding his innards aren’t a public menace. 
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Millions of Words 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN MAGAZINES (1741-1850), by 
Frank Luther Mott. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1930. 
$10. 


Reviewed by Martin A. KLAVER 

It is now possible, as it never has been before, to get 
a comprehensive view of American magazines from 
the appearance of the first adventurous monthly in 
1741 until the year 1850. Dr. Frank L. Mott, Diree- 
tor of the School of Journalism at the University of 
lowa, deserves the thanks for it. Soon, because a 
single volume of 848 pages is far too small to compass 
all the data he unearthed in ten years of investigation, 
a second volume will carry his fascinating History of 
American Magazines down to 1915. 

Dr. Mott faced a gigantic task in attempting to ex- 
plore this almost unknown country. Only he knows 
how tremendous, but it is possible to get an inkling of 
the extent of it by quoting figures. For example, be- 
tween 1825 and 1850 from 4,000 to 5,000 magazines 
were started in the United States! Many of them, 
dying virtually at birth, are unimportant; but scores 
merit the respectful attention of the researcher, and 
Dr. Mott had to read millions on millions of words be- 
fore he could even begin his history. 

Dr. Mott not only explored his field thoroughly ; he 
brought back a complete account of what he found 
there, with maps of the terrain and photographs of the 
inhabitants. The picture he paints, though he calls 
it only an outline, is convincing—one at once grants 
its accuracy and absence of bias. But it is more than 
that—it is interesting. Dr. Mott’s style has humor 
and verve, and he uses it to weave the thread of his 
history deftly into the changing social, political, eco- 
nomic, and literary background of the times. 

Three periods are considered in the three parts of 
this first volume: the Period of Beginnings, 1741-94; 
the Period of Nationalism, 1794-1825; the Period of 
Expansion, 1825-1850. Under Chapter I of Part I 
are listed the subheadings: Difficulties, Why Were 
Magazines Attempted? The First Magazines, Maga- 
snes After the Revolution, Magazine Geography, Re- 
ceipts from Subscriptions and Advertising, Format 
and Illustration. Chapter IT, ‘‘ What the First Maga- 
zines Printed,’’ lists these subheadings: Eclecticism, 
Essays and Fiction, Magazine Verse, Political Writ- 
ing, Literary and Dramatic Criticism, Religion, Com- 
ment on Social Questions, Educational Problems, The 
Place of Women. 

It would be worth while to cite the titles of other 
chapters, and other subheadings, but enough have 
been quoted to indicate that Dr. Mott deals not only 
with the editorial end of magazine publishing, but al- 
so with the business end—circulation, advertising, 
cost of publication, distribution problems, salaries, and 
so on—during the period. He does as well with the 
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other periods, dealing with women’s and children’s 
periodicals; newspapers; scientific, religious, comie, 
and eollege magazines; contributors and the payment 
of contributors and also with the influences and forces 
that made themselves felt in the popular journals of 
each period. 

It is interesting to learn that ‘‘the term magazine 
has undergone some change since it was first applied 
to . . . the Gentleman’s Magazine, founded in 
London in 1731, deseribed as ‘a Monthly Collection, 
to treasure up, as in a Magazine, the most remark- 
able Pieces on the Subjects above mentioned, or at 
least impartial Abridgments thereof.’ As to the 
‘Subjects Above mentioned,’ let us quote the subtitle 
of an eighteenth century American magazine——the 
Massachusetts—which was similar in content: Wonth 
ly Museum of Knowledge and Rational Entertain 
ment, Containing Poetry, Musick, Biography, History, 
Physick, Geography, Morality, Criticism, Philosophy, 
Vathematicks, Agriculture, Architecture, Chemistry, 
Novels, Tales, Romances, Translations, News, Mar 
riages and Deaths, Meteorological Observations, Et 
Ete. 

‘Originally the term referred to contents only and 
had no connotation of form. . . . The term is 
now understood, however, to refer to a_ stitched or 
stapled pamphlet, usually with a ecover—a fact which 
dictionaries recognize. ”’ 

Magazines always have been published for profit 
or prestige, but it seems very strange, now, that the) 
were once almost entirely without advertising, that a 
circulation of fifteen hundred copies was a thing to 
boast of, that contributors wrote for the love of writ 
ing rather than profit (some of them would have been 
mortally hurt if pay had been offered!) and that 
three-fourths of the material printed was _ pirated 
from books, newspapers, pamphlets, or other maga- 
zines. 

Journalists, magazine workers especially, will find 
Dr. Mott’s book worth a careful reading, for they will 
be instructed in much that they should understand 
about the publie’s likes and dislikes. Every journal 
ism instructor should be familiar with it. And every 
journalism library needs it on its shelves. 


Founders’ Day Observances Mark Sigma 
Delta Chi’s Coming of Age 


If the interest manifest in the annual Founders’ Day ob 
servances of Sigma Delta Chi means anything, the fraternity 
may look ahead to its 22nd year of existence with confidence 
and expectation. In all sections of the country, active and 
alumni members gathered this year to pay tribute to the 
founders, to reflect upon the past attainments of the fraternity 
and to outline an active schedule ahead. 

The Men’s Faculty club at Columbia University was the 
scene of an enthusiastic gathering of the New York alumni 
chapter April 17, where Frank Mason, president of Interna 
tional News, was elected president, succeeding William P, 
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Beazell. James 


Chapman, 


Wright 
Grinnell, 


Brown is first vice-president; J. F. 
vice-president; and John E, 
Stempel, reelected secretary. Kent Cooper, president of the 
Associated Press, was initiated as an associate member of the 
Columbia chapter. Speakers included President Mason, Laur 
ence Sloan, one of the founders, Mr. Cooper, and Mr. Beazell. 
The group stood in silence for a moment honoring James Mel- 
vin Lee, former national honorary president, who died last fall. 

At Indianapolis, Tom Wallace, editor of the Louisville 
Times, was the principal speaker, when 115 members turned out 
April 17. In addition to the alumni, the active chapters of In 
diana, Butler and DePauw were represented. Both the gov 
ernor of Indiana and the mayor of Indianapolis were among 
the guests. Earl Muschlitz, Indianapolis Star, was elected 
president, Other officers are: Eugene J. Cadou, International 
News, vice-president; Robert Harrison, News, secretary; and 
Douglas Perry, Butler, treasurer. 

President O’Neel, H. F. Harrington, director of the Medill 
School of Journalism, and Clem Lane, star reporter of the Chi 
eago Daily News, were the principal speakers before the Chi 
cago alumni chapter April 24, meeting at the Press Club. New 
officers are: Charles Schwarz, Chicago Daily News, president; 
Charles E, Kane, Illinois Central Magazine, vice-president; A. 
W. Bates, secretary; and R. W. Beckman, Railway Age, treas 
urer, 

The Poor Richard Club at Philadelphia housed an April 17 
session of the Eastern Pennsylvania alumni chapter, with 
Temple and Washington and Lee active chapters well repre- 
sented. Dr. Harvey M. Watts, professor of journalism at 
Temple, was initiated an associate. Dr. Watts spoke, Wash 
ington and Lee chapter staged a journalistic play, and Ivan H. 
Peterman, Evening Bulletin, president-elect, contributed much 
as presiding officer. 

F, W. Beckman, long active in Sigma Delta Chi, brought to- 
gether an informal group of St. Paul alumni April 17. He is 
setting the stage for the formation of an alumni chapter in his 
city. In Detroit where Lee A White is president, and where 
THE QUILL’S editors reside, an informal meeting was conducted 
at the home of Franklin M. Reck. The Wisconsin chapter 
staged a banquet to which all alumni in Madison were invited 
April 17, when Dean W. G. Bleyer, and Franklin M. Reck, of 
Detroit, were the principal speakers. John 8. Weisz, of Madi- 
son, is taking the lead in the formation of an alumni chapter. 

Harry Brown, editor and publisher of the Commercial Trib- 
une, was the principal speaker at the Cincinnati assembly at 
which time the following new officers were chosen: Henry C. 
Segal, editor, The American Israelite, president; Albert 
Huneke, managing editor, Western Hills Press, vice-president ; 
and Paul W. Bell, manager of the Cincinnati Automobile Club, 
retiring president, was drafted for secretary. 

In Los Angeles Roy French, past president of Sigma Delta 
Chi, called together all alumni in that metropolis for an in 
formal session at which there were ‘‘no speeches.’’ The El 
Paso brothers repaired to Juarez for their observance, remain- 
ing until the celebrated Mint Cafe of Harry Mitchell and the 
International Bridge both closed for the night. In addition 
to the alumni, Missouri and Oklahoma chapters were represent- 
ed, Tom Mahoney reports. Denver alumni assembled with the 
active chapter at Boulder, and the affair was so successful that 
it was followed with a Gridiron May 9. 

Florida, Drake and Ohio active chapters made it a point to 
invite all alumni within their area. April 26 saw an all-North 
Dakota banquet when H. D. Paulson, editor, Fargo Forwm, was 
the principal speaker. Syracuse and Cornell active chapters 
met together. Other active and alumni chapters met more or 
less informally, many of them reporting record attendances. 


second 





Double Action Service 
(Continued from page 11) 
ing or for contacts with the foreign born people of 
this country. Thus it ‘double action’’ educa- 
tional service, helping the newcomer to know Amer- 


is a * 
ica and the native born, especially educators and jour- 
nalists who need to know more about how America 
came to be what she is, and the facts on which to judge 
of her possible ethnie and cultural destiny. 


QUILL 
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His Majesty, Skeeter Bennet! 
(Continued from page 6) 
to have a good opinion of the thoroughness of The 
American Boy. 

Writers are whimsical, uninhibited folk—you never 
know just what they’ll do next. Most of them hate 
the actual process of writing, and will postpone get- 
ting down to it as long as possible. Thus a writer is 
usually broke, and when he is broke he sends a tele- 
gram to The American Boy, asking for an advance on 
his next story. 
collect. 


The telegram, needless to say, comes 


We’ve found that such telegrams assume a stand- 
ardized form. They open with a frantic statement 
that the writer has never before been in such an un- 
usual and uncomfortable situation. Next comes the 
statement of how much the writer wishes to borrow, 
and last is the promise to deliver a manuscript on a 
certain day. 
rarely kept. 


This promise, I add with sorrow, is 


NE of our writers, in the winter of 1928, made 

the mistake of trying to produce, on the New 
York stage, a play he had written. He was doing it on 
a shoestring, and two weeks before the curtain was 
scheduled to go up the shoestring broke. 
us a long telegram. Never before, the telegram began, 
had this writer been in such an unusual and uncom- 
fortable situation. He needed for the sake of provid- 
ing a good thrill to close the second act, to stage a 


So he sent 


horse race. This would require two good horses and a 
turntable. Five hundred dollars would do it. He 
could deliver a story in two weeks. 

We sent the money—and got our manuscript seven 
months later. (The play had flopped, despite the 
turntable and the horses. ) 

Another writer is quarter-owner of a boys’ school— 
in response to a frenzied long distance call we wired 
enough money to equip it with a new system of show- 
er baths. The American Boy stands for cleanliness! 

Still another sold us, two years ago, all serial rights 
on a long story, which meant that we owned the sole 
right to publish the story in magazine form. Two 
months ago we were amazed to find this same story 
appearing, big as life and quite unashamed of itself, 
in another magazine. We queried the author, and re- 
ceived back an abject letter of apology. 
deed sorry that he’d sold serial rights twice—it was 
stupid of him—and would we accept the money he had 
received from the second magazine? It would have 


He was in- 


been quite according to custom if we had taken it, 
since what he had sold was our property and not his, 
We like authors, and we like to be 
Besides, this particu- 


but we didn’t. 
both generous and forbearing. 
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lar author already owed us $500. He had taken an 
advance on a story he promised to deliver before last 
Christmas. We are confidently expecting to get it be- 
fore next Christmas! 

Still another writer went to Tampico, in Yueatan, 
to get us some oil field stories. Presently there came 
a cable—‘‘Rush me five hundred dollars.’’ It devel- 
oped that he had engaged, much against his will, in an 
altereation with a drunken Mexican bully. The Mex- 
ican, who was on horseback, rode up to him and made 
a pass at him with a machete. 
in knocking it out of his hands. 


Our writer succeeded 
Thereupon the Mex- 
ican leaped to the ground, and stooped to pick up the 
swordlike weapon. Our writer stamped on his hand. 
Under normal circumstances this might have been 
quite all right, but it happened that the Mexican had 
grasped the machete by the blade, and the stamping 
eut off his finger. Our writer was arraigned, and as 
Mexican justice is especially hard on gringos, he faced 
a nasty sentence. So he used our $500 to bribe his 
way out of Mexico. 


HEN a manuseript comes up for final consid- 

eration, two questions have to be asked: ‘‘ Will 
a boy read it?’’ and, ‘‘Ought a boy read it?’’ They 
seem simple enough, yet in their handling is bound up 
the success and failure of many a junior magazine. 
In our office, the primary question is: ‘‘ Will a boy 
read it?’’ A manu- 
seript may be full of the most wholesome information 
in the world, but if it’s unattractively presented, and 


If he won’t, we go no farther. 


our boys won't read it, there’s no use printing it. If, 
on the other hand, it’s readable and appealing, we ask 
the second question. If we decide that the style is 
good, that the atmosphere is accurate, that the charac- 
terization is lifelike and the story quality sufficient to 
interest a majority of our readers, we'll buy the story. 

Some magazines first ask the question: “‘Ought a 
boy read it?’’ If the answer is yes, they’re inclined 
to buy the manuscript, reasoning erroneously that if 
the information is worthwhile the boy will overlook a 
clumsy presentation. These are the magazines, as a 
rule, that run heavily to preachment ; at the end of the 
year they find they have spent more than they have 
taken in. 

We maintain that there is no conflict between popu- 
larity and worthwhileness—that a story to be good 
need not be dull. We have made an intensive study 
of our readers, and we are able to tell our writers ex- 
actly what sort of handling will insure the fullest 
reading audience. Each month we publish a popu- 
larity ballot; we invite our readers to fill it out and 
thereby tell us which four stories, in order, they liked 
best. Then we tally the ballots and list the stories ac- 


cording to the preferences of readers—in this way we 
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know, issue by issue, what our boys are thinking about 
the stories we print. I do not mean to say that popu 
larity is our sole guide to purchasing, but we never 
lose sight of it. 


UR readers have shown us, by ballot and by let- 
ters, and in chats with us, that they very defi- 
nitely prefer fiction to non-fiction. We 
give them what they want, without sacrificing our 


manage to 


educational objectives, by doing in fiction what most 
magazines do in non-fiction. For instance, we recent- 
ly decided it would be a 800d thing to vive boys an 
large-scale merehandis- 


accurate picture of modern 


ing, of retail business as it is carried on. Instead of 
presenting a miscellaneous assortment of facts in a 

William 
popular writers in the 
junior field, to spend a month at a large New York 
department store. 


series of non-fiction articles we assigned 


Hevliger, one of the most 


Mr. Heyliger weleomed the idea, 
and did everything from riding a delivery truck to 
making the rounds with the store detective. 
sult 


The re- 


Was a series of fiction stories (we’re now pub- 


lishing them), which not only are popular because 
they are interesting stories, but which set forth, in a 
vivid and unforgettable way, the practices in the de- 
partment store field. 


We do not 


ly, of eourse. 


attempt to cut out non-fiction entire- 
We the last 


been teaching boys the elementary principles of aero- 


have for three years 
nauties through the building and flying of model air- 
We organized the Airplane Model League of 
Admiral Byrd as honorary president, 
and built it up to a membership of 400,000. We set 


up a factory to provide our boys with model airplane 


planes. 


America, with 


materials at cost; we announced a national airplane 
model contest, which requires in itself, each year, an 
expenditure of about $15,000. Through the coopera- 
tion of Edsel Ford we are sending for the third time, 
a group of model airplane champions to Washington, 
in a Ford trimotor, to fly their planes on the White 
House lawn, for President Hoover. In July we will 
send the winners of the national contest to Europe. 
We published not long ago a series of vocational in- 
Franklin D. 
velt, John Hays Hammond, and Dr. Julius Klein told 


terviews, in which such men as Roose 


boys about their professions. We keep our readers 
informed of the latest and 
sports technique, through articles that require staff 


developments in sports 


writers to travel from one end of the country to an 


other. Such material is best handled in non-fiction, 


so we present it in that form. 


the 
same men who work for Country Gentleman, Collier’s, 


Our illustrators are the best men obtainable 


Good Housekeeping, and other leading national maga- 


zines. We allow them a free rein, and as a result 


they give our pages a real distinction. 
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Every member of our staff, besides possessing an 
ability to appreciate good writing, and an ability to 
write reasonably well himself, must be genuinely in- 
terested in boys. This because we receive thousands 
of letters from our readers, and one of our cardinal 
rules is that every such letter must be answered, and 
answered helpfully. 

One boy wrote us that he owned a big Belgian police 
dog, and got an allowance of seventy-five cents a week. 
‘*How,’’ he asked plaintively, ‘‘ean I keep a well fed 
dog and still save some of my allowance?’’ 

Pluto, our office pup, gets about 800 letters a month. 
Hie creates much amusement by engaging in a dia- 
logue, each month, with the editor, in a department 
known as ‘‘In the Morning Mail.’’ He is as popular 

or ought I say ‘*‘pupular’’—with our readers as is 
Don Marquis’s Archie the Cockroach with adults. 
Hardly a month passes but he gets a half dozen let- 
ters from admiring girl dogs, and some of them en- 
receives 


close their photographs. At Christmas he 


scores of greetings. His celluloid glasses, four inches 
in diameter, the gift of a kind subseriber, hang above 
the Last summer a California 
boy mailed him a pork chop. It was a well intention- 
If ever you 


first reader’s desk. 
ed gift, but it disorganized the office. 
wish to send Pluto a pork chop, please make some ar- 
rangement for refrigeration. 

Now and then we receive a letter from a boy who is 
angry at his father. He asks us leading, dangerous 
it is quite evident that he intends to use 
In such 


questions 
our answer as a basis of further argument. 
cases we phrase our own letters very carefully—espe- 
cially when the father happens to live near Detroit! 
We get letters from boys who want to know what 
college to go to, boys who wish advice about vocations, 
about etiquette, everything under the sun. 
Sometimes the answer requires only five limes; some- 
times we have to call a staff conference and get every- 
We realize that we must help boys as 


about 


one’s counsel. 
well as entertain them, and so our editorial depart- 
ment functions as a sort of educational foundation, 
devoted to the welfare of the older boy. 

It is my own very firm conviction that, in the long 
run, we must measure our success by what we do for 
We keep our readers about three and a half 
years; we largely determine their reading habits. 
Most of their ideas as to what is good reading, and 
what is meritorious illustration, they get from The 
We aim, therefore, to so ac- 


boys. 


American Boy. 
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LL last year and part of this the editor of THE 

Qui. has been lucky. He made few errors— 
anyhow, few bad enough to bring kickbacks. Such 
was his pride in consequence that a few months ago 
he ran a correction under the caption, ‘‘ Extra-a-a- 
THe Quit Errs.’’ He shouldn’t have done it. A 
second mistake followed close behind the first, and 
now the most unkindest sock of ’em all has landed 
just above the belt. author of ‘‘ What 
Publicity Is—And Is Not,’’ published in April, says 
of his article as it appeared : 


Lee Moser, 


‘‘There is a bit of unfortunate editing in the third 
paragraph. Anticipating protests, I wish to call atten- 
tion to my original copy, which did not say that the 
majority of my colleagues in the advertising agency 
considered publicity a plague. Conversely, almost any 
experienced agency man will readily agree that public- 
ity has its proper place in the scheme of things. In 
fact, most of the larger agencies have well developed 
publicity departments, organized to care for that phase 
of service for their clients. 

‘*What I did say is that my association with an 
ageney afforded opportunities for contact with those 
people who did seem to be convinced that publicity and 
publicity men are a plague and a pestilence.’’ 

** Also, I was not ‘public relations director for the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers,’ but a member of the 
department for a limited time, doing some special 

work, ’’ 

Probably there is no clearer case of misunderstand- 
ing on record. Just to show how these things happen 
to editors, here’s Mr. Moser’s original sentence: 

‘*During the four years that I was connected with an 
advertising ageney, the opportunities for contact with 
those converted to the principle of paid space provided 
an opportunity to become better acquainted with the 
point of view of those who seem to be convinced that 
publicity is a plague and a pestilence.’’ 

The editor of THe Quit. took the two clauses be- 
ginning with ‘‘those’’ as parallel clauses! Unfortu- 
nately, so did the staff member who checked the orig- 
inal with the revised version. They’re both sorry! 


ae * * 


Let’s see, there was a letter commenting on the 
Moser piece that had something complimentary in it 
about the editing in Tue QuitL. Here it is—it’s from 
Lewis B. Reynolds (California ’24), who is now with 
San Francisco office of the New York News Bureau 
Association. Says he: 





custom them to worthwhile writing and worth- 
while artwork that when they leave us they will 
tolerate nothing else. That, we feel, is the 


length and breadth of our job. 








‘While the opportunity offers, let me offer my 
congratulations on THE QuiILL. It is the most con- 
sistently interesting, well-edited, up-to-scratch pub 
lication in its field. . . . All the other or- 


ganizations I belonged to in college have long since 
ceased to hold much attraction for me, but I can 
honestly say that I enjoy THE QUILL more now than 
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I did when I was first initiated. 
written and means something. 
‘*The recent articles regarding the publicity game are 
timely. From my own experience on both the sending 
and receiving end, I can agree with Lee Moser and also 
add this—just so long as newspapers assume the fune 
tions of a bar of public opinion, those individuals and 
organizations whose cases are being tried therein are go 
ing to hire the best advocates they can to present their 
side of the case. It is unlikely that editors will quit sit 
ting in public judgment, and it is just as unlikely that 
publie relations counsels will cease to find employer's. ’’ 


The copy in it is well 


That seems sound, but does it answer the two ques- 
tions: “‘What should be the attitude of the press to- 
ward publicity?’’ and ‘‘What should be the attitude 
of the journalistic profession toward publicity men?’’ 

% % a 


To get back to other opinions of the new monthly 
QuiLL, here’s a paragraph from a letter written by 
Marco Morrow, assistant publisher of the Capper pub- 
lications : 

‘*Permit me to say that you are doing a darned good 
job on THE QuILL. Some of it is stick and 


manifest its effect upon the men of the 
next decade.’’ 


sure to 
newspaper 


And another, from Blair Converse, head of the De- 
partment of Technical Journalism at Iowa State Col- 
lege : 

‘*The last issue of THE QUILL seems to me to be one 

of the most interesting I have ever seen—and this not 

because of the Iowa State story in it. You are doing a 

fine job and I have heard many, many compliments up 

on it.’’ 

Add a including Kenneth Hin- 
shaw, publicity manager of the Eastern States Farm- 
Exchange and author of ‘‘A Publicity Seeker 
Turns Publisher,’’ in the April issue, who writes: 


few contributors, 


ers’ 


‘*T was delighted with the way you published my ar 
ticle. It seems to me that there is quite a field 
of agricultural journalism that has rather drifted away 
from fraternal relationship with other branches of the 
I say this not as a criticism of THE QUILL 
but offer it as a suggestion, which I think it would be 
well to get Delta Chi 
who are laying the groundwork of a new and broader 
agricultural journalism, but who have not responded by 
contributing to THE QuiILL, thus keeping their part of 
journalism in key with the fine spirit portrayed by 
writers and editors in country newspaper, free 
magazine, and city writing Jobs.’’ 


profession. 


across to some Sigma members, 


lanee, 


That is a sentence, that last one, but it says some- 
thing. THe Quit approves heartily 
contributors and the more varied the contributions, 


the more the 


the better for the magazine. 
Another contributor, Ted Ediger, author of ‘‘ Tell- 
ing the World About Mexico’’ in the April number, 
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magazine was almost on the press, so the substitu- 
tion was not made. There was no need for revising 
it anyhow, since the original was first rate stuff that 
needed very little editing. The net result is first rate 


everybody satisfied, and more good stuff about 
Mexico soon to come. 


% * * 

These, and other letters, indicate that the rejuve- 
nated QuILL is appreciated and liked—and they’ve 
made the job of editing the magazine a pleasant task. 
Of course the credit for better written and more in- 
teresting articles belongs to the authors who write 
them, and the credit for the new cover cut and the 
make-up and format generally belongs to the staff 
no one person has any right to more than a share of 
it. But the fun of it is largely the property of the 
editor, for he feels it most immediately and most keen- 
ivy when readers—and contributors—are as generous 
with the praise and hesitant with their blame as are 
these friends of THe QuILL. 


And may the fun keep up! M. A. K. 


Baylor Sponsors Contest 
Members of the Texas Press Association in towns of 
10,000 population and less have been invited to enter 
a contest sponsored by the Baylor chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi and the Department of Journalism of Bay- 
lor University. The contest is based on the most out 
standing service done the community by the newspa 
per published there for the year 1930, 
The contest officially opened on March 15, 1930 and 
1931. A 


will be awarded to the winner at the annual meetine 


will close on the same day in gold trophy 
of the Texas Press Association in June, 1931. 
the 


Frank E. Burkhalter, chairman of the Baylor Depart 


The contest is under direction of Professor 
ment of Journalism and faculty sponsor of the Baylor 


chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 


Mammoth Foreign Circulations 
London now has six newspapers in the million cir- 
culation class, according to the New York Times, and 
one of these six sells two million papers daily. Paris 


has five papers averaging a million in circulation. 


Two reasons are given for these tremendous circula- 
features 


tions: prizes in England and fiction for the 





his material 


handled 


his original 


decided he might have 


better, after we had article, and 
sent in a revised version with much new ma- 
By the time it arrived, though, 


the 


terial in it. 


the 





original article was in print and 





masses In Franece—and the the 


two countries, which enables the great dailies 


smallness of 


to put their papers in the hands of readers all 


over the nation within a few hours of publica- 





tion. 
































WILBUR CC. HADDE (Minnesota 
’28) is editor of the Crookston (Minn.) 
Times. 

* : * 

C, T. (BILL) PARSONS, formerly 
advertising manager of the Lake Wales 
TTighlander, is on the desk of the Florida 
Times Union, Jacksonville. 

HARRIS POW ERS, Northwestern 
chapter, has changed the Ocala Banner 
from a weekly paper to a daily with UP 
sery ice, 


LISLE L. LONGSDORF (Wisconsin 


25) is extension editor and radio pro 


Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, Manhattan. 


gram director at 


SAM C. JOHNSON (Texas ’26), as 
sistant city editor of the Houston Post 
Dispatch, Miss Emmie 
Parris, of Matagorda, Tex., recently. 


was married to 


O. 8. GRANDUCCI (Ohio State ’29), 
formerly telegraph editor of the Spring 
field (Ohio) Sun, is now with Kiplinger 
& Babson in Washington, D. C. 

» « 

C. GIBSON SCHEAFFER (Wisconsin 
’28) recently became assistant editor in 
the educational department of D. Apple- 
ton & New York 
City. 


Company, publishers, 


. - @ 

GEORGE R. KUNKEL (Missouri 
’28), a member of the editorial staff of 
the San Angelo (Tex.) Morning Times, 
Miss Ara Mims, of Orient, Tex., 
were married in mid-April. 


PROFESSOR PAUL J. THOMPSON 
(Texas), chairman of the department of 
journalism of the University of Texas, 
San Antonio Advertising 
Club recently on ‘‘ Trends in Advertis- 
ing.’’ 


addressed the 


* 4 

FRANK THAYER 716) 
on May 1 assumed active charge of the 
News Advertiser Company, publisher of 
country daily newspapers, of which he is 
president. Two years ago, with Joel R. 
Hill, Kansas City banker, Thayer bought 
the Creston (Iowa) Hvening News and 
the Creston Daily Advertiser merging 
into the Creston News-Advertiser. 
The Chicago office of the company is at 
33 North La Salle Street. 

For the last five 


(Wisconsin 


them 


years Thayer has 





served S. W. Straus & Company as direc- 
tor of the Straus Building survey, pub- 
lie relations and advertising manager, 
and (last summer) acting vice-president 
in charge of public relations in 
York City. He has also held a professor- 
ship in the Medill School of Journalism 
at Northwestern University, 
staff of the 
Republican. 


New 


and 
Springfield 


was 
once on the 
( Mass. ) 

He is author of the recently published 

textbook, Newspaper Management. 
7 * 

BURL A. ELY (DePauw ’25) is man- 
ager of the Cleveland Bureau of Inter- 
national News Service and is assisted by 
Joseph K. Rukenbrod (Ohio State ’29). 
Rukenbrod recently was transferred from 
the Columbus bureau, where he served 
two years. 

* o * 

WILLIAM GLENN, editor and pub 
lisher of the Orlando Morning Sentinel, 
and one of the founders of Sigma Delta 
Chi, was elected honorary president of 
the Florida chapter at the Founders’ 
Day held last month. Mr. 
Glenn was presented with an engraved 


banquet 


lamp, emblematic of the position. 


Cc. C. CARR, St. Petersburg Times, 
HERBERT DAVIDSON, editor of the 
Daytona Beach News-Journal, and 


HARRY BROWN, editor of the Gaines 
ville Sun, were made associate members 
of Florida chapter. Brown recently sus 
tained a fractured knee in an automobile 
accident near Ocala, Florida. Mrs. 
Brown was also injured. They are in 
Marion County Hospital, Ocala. 
* * * 

H. MARTIN GLENN (Illinois), who 
was connected with the Associated Press 
for seven years in Dallas, San Antonio, 
Houston, Austin, and cities in the East, 
and who was more recently a member of 
the editorial staff of the Houston Post- 
Dispatch, has joined the copy desk of 
the Houston Press. 

* * ¢ 

RALPH DAIGH (Missouri 730) is 
now engaged in getting out a monthly 
pulp-paper magazine, Triple-X, as asso 
ciate editor of Fawcett Publications. 
He was sports editor of the Mason City 
(Iowa) Globe-Gazette from the time 
of his graduation, in January, until he 
accepted the proffer of his present job in 
late February. 
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W. LAYTON DINNING, WILLIAM 
B. BYRD, and GORDON ADAMS are 
the three members of Florida chapter to 
be graduated this June. Dinning, re- 
tiring president, will work on the staff 
of the Daytona Beach 


Adams expects to go to Texas. 


News Journal, 
Dinning 
recently revealed, at a farewell dinner, 
that he has been married to Miss Lorena 
B. Eddy, of Tampa, since August 22, 
1929. Mrs. Dinning is a graduate of 
Florida State College for Women. 
*. & 

W. GORDON DAVIS (Butler 
former Sports Editor of the Butler Col 
legian and Drift, is now circulation man 
ager of the Shelbyville Republican. He 
is also Shelbyville and Shelby County 
cireulation representative for the Indi 
anapolis News. 


IDG ) 


* * - 

SOL ABRAMSON 

soon to leave his job as city editor of 

the Paris edition of the Chicago Trib- 

and return to the United States, 

according to recent reports. Ray Nash 
(Oregon ’28) will take his place. 


> 


(Oregon ’27) is 


une 


* * * 

In Texas the newspaper men are from 
Missouri—at least, Delta 
Chis from the Missouri chapter seem to 
have an ambition to work on a Texas 
paper. Many, some born in Texas and 
some not, have already achieved it. 
Among them are David Deavell, city hall 
reporter for the Fort Worth Press; 
Lewis Redus, special assignments man 
for the Fort Worth Star-Telegram; 
Harry Barron, city editor of the Pampa 
Daily News; Tom Mahoney, city editor 
of the El Paso Post; Lester J. Sack, edi- 
tor of the San Antonio Jewish Record; 
George Kunkel, reporter for the San 
Angelo Times. Claude Curtis and Rob 
ert Cooke, of the ’28 class, are also doing 
newspaper work in Texas, while Charles 
Moore, ’30, has made a connection with 
the staff of the Amarillo News-Globe. 

In addition, three Missourians are 
heads of departments of journalism in 
Texas universities. Paul J. Thompson 
is at the University of Texas and is 
president of the Southwestern Journal- 
ism Congress. J. Willard Ridings, ai 
Texas Christian University, is retiring 
president of the congress. Eric G. 
Schroeder, at Texas College for Women, 
is a past president. 
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Journalism Back at Beloit 

Journalism, dropped from the curriculum of Beloit 
college six years ago, is to be offered there again next 
year. Trustees voted to discontinue the department 
six years ago because the course was held to be too vo- 
cational in spirit to fit the ideals of a liberal arts col- 
lege. Courses to be offered juniors and seniors under 
the English department include newswriting and re- 
porting, copy-reading, and editing. Sophomores will 
take a preliminary course covering critical writing, 


the editorial, narrative, and the casual essay. 
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The End of the Trail 


Commencement farewells and good wishes 
are often best expressed by a token of fra- 
ternity friendship. The senior gift is one long 
remembered, and cherished for the memories 


of university and chapter life. 


With the widespread custom of presenting 
the departing member with such a token, we 
have prepared a special array of giftware, for 
the consideration of your chapter. A copy of 


our current Blue Book, with a pamphlet of 


timely suggestions, awaits your request. 


To the seniors of 1930, we extend our sin- 
cere congratulations, with the hope that your 


future career will be marked with success. 


L. G. Balfour Company 


Attleboro, Massachusetts 
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From the Printer’s Devil to 
The Barons 
of the Fourth Estate 


they 
READ 


“The UNITED STATES 
PUBLISHER 
— i 


A Monthly Review of Happenings 
in the Journalistic World 








Each issue is full of Special Articles, 
Interesting Features and 
Unusual Departments 


Send in $2.00 for Subscription Now 


Address All Communications to 


The United States Publisher 
H. L. WILLIAMSON, Editor 
221 South Fourth Street Springfield, Illinois 
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Mister 4 
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SAM can get along without 
your copy of THE QuILv! 
Don’t let it go to the dead letter office 
when it’s so easy to have the magazine fol 
low you wherever you go! 


Send in your new address 
NOW! 


Use the form below or simply a postal 
card. 


Quill Circulation Dept 
836 Exchange Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Name ..... 
EP ee 
New Address. 




















“Just the Man 
We Wanted”’ 


That is the usual way it is put by em- | Md i Wi ' 
ployers who have turned to the Personnel Ai ( } 
i 





Bureau when they had openings to fill. 
They generally add ‘you may be sure we 
will call on the bureau whenever we need 











another man.”’ 


Executives are coming to depend more 
and more upon the bureau. It saves 
them time by putting them in touch with 
men possessing the right qualifications. 
It serves them promptly! It costs them nothing! 


The bureau has over 500 registrants. They range from young men who are 
just completing their journalistic training to veterans with years of actual ex- 
perience in various branches of the journalistic field. They are located in every 
state. They are fired with ambition and are eager to serve. 


If you can use a man with journalistic training and experience today, to- 
morrow or next month, write or wire your needs at once to 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 


of Sigma Delta Chi 
JOHN G. EARHART, Director 


836 Exchange Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


“Puts the Right Man in the Right Place” 




















